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Significant 


The Good Man 


Said, “Sacrifices, You Know” 


Rosert HW. O’ BRIAN 
in The Homiletic Review 


Another word which I wish the brethren 
in the ministry would not use is “sacri- 
fice’. The sacrifice of the ministry. This 
term is the soporific that is supposed to 
quiet the restive spirits among the poorer 
clergy. I recall a protest made to a su- 
perior regarding the salary at a place 
where it was proposed that I should go. 
The good man laid his hand affectionately 
on my shoulder and said, “The sacrifices 
of the ministry, you know!’ I promptly 
replied that if he would give me a salary 
like his of $6,000 a year with free house 
rent, a well-furnished office, with rent, a 
stenographer, and incidental expenses 
paid by the denomination, and in addition 
would pay my traveling expenses when 
compelled to be away from home, and 
then would expect me to be in the office 
one full day of six hours, and two half- 
days of three hours each week, and would 
give me one month off with full pay for 
a vacation each summer—well, I’d try and 
hohble along on those sacrifices, too. 

There are sacrifices in the ministry. 
My father was a clergyman before me. 
He raised a family of five children on a 
salary never greater than $700 per year. 
We knew what sacrifices really were. I 
have seen him bundle up in the winter 
and drive fifty miles in an old buggy to 
make his appointments, returning three 
days later, physically exhausted. So, if 
any clergyman wishes to refer to sacri- 
fices, I prefer it to be one who really 
sacrifices, and not one whose spiritual 
service consists of crying ‘‘Fore!” 


Pulpits Resound 
Against Existing Order 


RABBI HDWARD L. ISRAEL 
in The World Tomorrow 


An extraordinary fact of the growing 
radical attitude of organized religion is 
that here in America the religious ex- 
pressions and activities as to industrial 
problems have been far more courageous 
than in European lands. This is despite 
the fact that America is markedly con- 
servative, whereas in HWurope the name 
“socialist”, far from being a bugbear, is 
even adopted by reactionary groups like 
the Hitlerites in order to curry favor with 
the masses. In England there have been 
some manifestations of a practical social 
program on the part of religious groups 
such as the Lambeth Conferences and 
the Copec. There has been, however, very 
little concerted action in cases of indus- 
trial disputes and violations of civil lib- 
erties as in America. Moreover, such 
things as inter-religious cooperation to at- 
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Sentiments 


tack economic evils is unheard of. In 
America the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, the Federal Council of 


Churehes and the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis now unite frequently in 
behalf of the victims of strikes and lock- 
outs, of the violations of civil liberties 
or of the depredations of economic im- 
perialism. 

Despite its slow beginnings, religious 
radicalism is growing here in America. 
A Catholic priest leads an army of the 
unemployed. Ministers are jailed for de- 
fending strikers. Students of theological 
seminaries are arrested for “picketing”. 
Hardly a radical movement but has its 
goodly share of professional religionists. 
Great conservative religious organizations 
are acting courageously radical in the face 
of a reactionary laity. Even the usually 
timorous Y. M. C. A. has the temerity to 
put on its last international conference 
program a Methodist bishop and a rabbi 
who spoke in no uncertain terms in con- 
demnation of the present capitalistic 
order. Three great religious bodies band 
together, and, with an investigation and 
a public report, provide the means 
whereby the victimized I. W. W.’s of the 
Centralia Armistice Day tragedy receive 
paroles. There is hardly a meeting of any 
religious group which does not issue some 
challenging statement concretely con- 
demning certain social injustices. These 
statements have become _ increasingly 
courageous as the folly of our present 
economic mismanagement has augmented 
the toll of human suffering. A growing 
number of pulpits resound with chal- 
lenges to the existing order, and the re- 
actionary bishop of Kentucky is much 
more of an anomaly today than he would 
have been only a few years ago. 
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This Day 
Is For Sowing 


RAYMOND CALKINS 
in Record of Christian Work 


Years ago a friend of mine gave me a 
beautiful engraving of Millet’s “The 
Sower”. It has hung ever since beside 
my bed, and it has been my inspiration : 
that strong, virile figure striding across 
the field with strong arm scattering the 
seed. | 

Bach night when I go to bed I look 
at it and I say: “Any good seed sown 
today ?”’ 

Each morning when I get up: “This 
day is for sowing some more of that good 
seed.” | 

If I do this, I have done my part. Tea 
the extent that I have not done this, and 
to that extent only, I have failed. 

What shall the harvest be? That I de 
not know. That lies both beyond my 
knowledge and my power. That belongs 
to God. I can be content if I have done 
my part, in the sure conviction that God 
will use even the little I have done for 
the achieving of his final purpose, the 
redemption of mankind. 


He Went Out 
And Learned Something 


NELSON C. MuNSOoN 
in The Homiletic Review 


Yes, I left the ministry for business, bu 
now I am back in the ministry. . .. Those 
of my own church who at the presen 
are without work have my sympathy anc 
help as they would have gained it in nd 
other way. One summer vacation I hac 
washed dishes in a restaurant, and 
was ready to turn to the cheaper type oj 
agencies for such employment when I r 
ceived an introduction to one of the large 
department stores of the city. Here 
found employment, and I also learned 
other lessons that still remain with me. 

How many ministers know of the mo 
notony of the daily life of many of thei 
congregation? How many ministers know 
what it is to be just a number in an or 
ganization of several thousand? Do the 
know what it means to register under tha 
number at a certain minute in the morn 
ing and again when you leave for anc 
return from lunch? The minister ha 
a position peculiar to his work. He i 
more or less his own boss, deciding fo 
himself when and how he shall do hil 
own work. People tell him how wonderfu 
he is, how much they enjoyed his sermon 
and the gentler sex is determined to mak 
him believe that he is working himsel! 
to death. But no one in the business worlé 
is gushing all over you with praises fo 
your efforts or worries over your health 
I missed one day from work. No on 
called up to ask about me; nobody wa: 
glad to see me back the next day. I wai 
just a number. And that is what the me 
and women of our churches go throug} 
day after day, until the months roll inti 
the tide of years that breaks their spirit 
They are just numbers, mere cogs in 
great machine. 
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The Making of a Liberal State 


Masaryk, builder of Czechoslovakia, which became a Republic fourteen years ago, October 28, brought this 
new political order into being out of a clear philosophy which humanized religion 


I 


MONG international jurists there is 
EN some difference of opinion as to 
when the Czechoslovakian Repub- 
lic began its existence de jure. 
But in the minds of this people themselves 
and their increasing number of friends 
all over the world, there can be no ques- 
tion. October 28, 1918, is the counter- 
part of July 4, 1776. On that day the 
Prague National Committee proclaimed 
itself expressly as a government “from 
this day onwards’, and enacted as the 
first statute to be placed upon the na- 
tional Statute Book one which announced 
the formation of the Czechoslovak State. 
The years which have followed go far 
to vindicate this action and its full con- 
firmation a few months later in the inter- 
national settlements which brought the 
Great War to an end. Far and wide today, 
by friends and foes alike, this young 
Republic is recognized as one of the most 
stable and progressive of the smaller 
countries of Europe. 


I 


How have this relative security and 
growing reputation come into being? 

Even in retrospect the obstacles that 
stood in the way seem almost insuperable. 
The territory was small, with more or 
less artificial boundaries, and without ac- 
cess to the sea. Here were diverse ra- 
cial groups,—Magyars, Rumanians and 
Germans, Slovaks and Bohemians,—who 
for generations had lived at sword’s point 
with one another or in mutual suspicion 
and fear, confronted with the task of 
forming themselves into one political unit. 
Communications were inadequate and the 
system of land tenure antiquated. More- 
over, through the drainage and malad- 
justments of a great war, the treasury 
was practically empty and there was 
small basis on which to establish new 
credits. All the while in the background 
were the disabilities which we should 
expect to find in a people who for nearly 


three centuries had been restricted in 
their liberties or deprived of them 
altogether. 


The fundamental answer to the ques- 
tion how it was done is leadership—the 
application of the powers of gifted and 
outstanding personalities in the practical 
creation of a new state. Just as our own 
‘Fourth of July brings back such figures 


JOHN M. TROUT 


as Jefferson and Hamilton and Franklin 
and Adams and Washington, so now, re- 
calling the beginnings of fourteen years 
ago Ozechoslovakians think of Rasin and 
Stefanik and Benes and Masaryk and 
others belonging in the same — brilliant 
group. Without the collaboration of such 
groups of able men it is hard to see how 
either the older or the newer republic 
could have taken the course it did. Of 
this company in Czechoslovakia who 
maintained confidence at home, secured 
recognition abroad, and then proceeded 
to build the kind of state that conditions 
ealled for, Stefanik, the scientist and 
engineer, was the victim of an aero- 
plane accident, while Rasin, the economist 
and financier, died at the hand of an as- 
sassin. Benes remains minister of foreign 
affairs, now as at the start. The Republic 
adjusted its constitution so that Masaryk 
might remain in office as President as 
long as the people willed. He has finished 
his second term and at nearly eighty- 
three manifests the same courage and 
insight with which the world became 
familiar in the eventful years from 1914 
to 1918 when he was winning a place for 
his country on the map of the world. A 
generation hence when there is a more 
final assessment of reputations Masaryk 
will doubtless stand foremost among the 
creative statesmen of our era. 


Il 


As we See this entire group now, against 
a background of uncertainty and vacilla- 
tion in other parts of the world, some 
of the policies pursued may seem drastic 
or even radical. 

So far as is known Czechoslovakia 
under the leadership of Rasin is the only 
country which undertook to stem the fi- 
nancial drainage due to war by resort 
to a capital levy. But this capital tax 
was by no means confiscation, because it 
was arranged so that it took its largest 
toll out of war profits and values created 
or increased by the same! 

So, as we see it now, a rather far- 
reaching redistribution of agricultural 
land proved to be of distinct national 
benefit. Under the old Hungarian-Austrian 
regime less than a fourth of the arable 
land was in the hands of peasant farmers. 
The rest consisted of large estates, some- 
times including thousands of acres. By a 
policy that was gradual and fundamen- 
tally just, through redemption at pre-war 


values, in the course of little more than 
a decade a million and a half people were 
saved from destitution, crowding and en- 
forced emigration, and re-established on 
a self-sustaining basis. 

At the same time the needs and claims 
of a large industrial population were not 
overlooked. Political uncertainty and the 
threats of financial stringency were not 
permitted to hold up necessary social leg- 
islation. Successive administrations of dif- 
ferent political complexions have to their 
credit measures designed to promote pub- 
lic health, to secure better housing and 
sustain industrial insurance against sick- 
ness, old age and unemployment. The re- 
sult has not been bankruptcy, but a no- 
table balancing of agrarian and urban in- 
terests, through constant readjustment 
and stabilization of production and con- 
sumption. 

Science has been requisitioned to aid in 
building a state. The return of the land to 
small owners has had as its natural sequel 
a public policy which sought to establish 
at many convenient points agricultural 
schools designed to guide and aid in the 
more efficient use of the soil. 

The same great agency has been called 
into service in combating unemployment. 
Through a systematic plan for the regula- 
tion of rivers, the prevention of floods, 
the draining of marsh lands, the supply- 
ing of towns and communes with water 
and other great productive projects, over 
fifty million crowns have been directed 
into channels which supplied wages while 
raising the general standard of living. 

Harmony with neighboring countries 
has been pursued patiently and as part 
of the national policy. In arrangements 
that will come later by which Central 
Huropean countries will form themselves 
into a larger unit for purposes of trade, 
Czechoslovakia is sure to play an im- 
portant and a rational role. 

From the beginning Masaryk and his 
associates haye rejected the idea that the 
determining factor in national greatness 
is geographical. The small republic has 
always pursued a world policy. Benes’ 
name appears attached to all the instru- 
ments (from the Locarno Treaties to the 
Paris Peace Pact) designed to promote 
international understanding and to insure 
security and peace among nations. In 
international conferences today Benes’ 
counsel is both respected and sought. 

(Continued on page 655) 
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One Day’s Work in the Ministry 


Twenty-four items in twenty-four hours, as recorded by a well-known 
pastor who read in THE REGISTER, ‘“‘Are Ministers Lazy?” 


JF. MEYER 


First Independent Protestant Church, Columbus, Ohio 


1. Rose at 6:30 a.m. Did some chores 
about the house. It may seem a _ pity 
that the minister has to devote much of 
his precious time to such things. But it 
is necessary. There is no other way out. 
The minister cannot afford to keep a 
maid. Though he has more education and 
really works harder than most of them, 
his income is a good deal less than that 
of most of the business men in his con- 
eregation. There are too many chores 
to be done to leave them all to the good 
wife. Moreover, since she has to devote 
much of her time to church work (more 
than any other woman in the parish). 
it would be unfair to her. 

2. Left home at 8 a.m. to go to the rail- 
road station. A former parishioner had 
died in another state and the body was 
being sent home for burial. The minister 
was there with the members of the fam- 
ily to receive the body. Strove to give 
some comfort to the members of the 
family in their bereavement. 

3. Went to the mortuary chapel with 
the members of the family and conducted 
a funeral service there. 

4. Went to the cemetery with the family 
and gave the committal service. 


5. Hurried home and made a rapid 
change from clerical attire to street 
clothes. Dropped in at the hospital to 


eall on a young man whose strong and 
beautiful body had been cruelly wounded 
and broken in an automobile accident for 
which he was not to blame. 

6. Hailed a cab and rushed to Hotel §. 
to meet a distinguished visitor—a repre- 
sentative of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

7. Attended an important meeting of 
the ministerial association of the city, 
together with his guest. The meeting was 
follewed by a luncheon given by the en- 
tertaining church. 

8. Was scheduled to act as the chair- 
man of an important library committee 
after the luncheon. Had to cut the meeting 
short and adjourn to another date on 
account of the pressure of other engage- 
ments. 

9. Proceeded home, changed to clerical 
attire and prepared for another funeral. 

‘10. Went to the house of mourning, 
spoke to the members of the bereaved 
family and offered a prayer. 

11. Went with the family to the chapel 
and conducted the second funeral service 
that day. 

12. Made a second trip to the cemetery 
and gave the committal service a second 
time. 

13. Rushed home and made another 
lightning change from clerical attire to 
a business suit. 

14. Made a brief call on a young mar- 
ried woman who had suffered a serious 
nervous breakdown. She says the min- 


ister’s calls always do her a great deal 
of good. The doctor agrees with her. So 
does her husband, who, only a few 
months ago, was contemplating a divorce. 
This was prevented by the minister’s 
timely intervention and explanation of the 
true situation. “Must try to see her soon 
again and for a longer period’, said the 
minister to himself at the end of his 
hurried call. 

15. Took a cab and went to Hotel 8. 


Registered 


I wonder if there is anyone in the world 
who can really direct the affairs of the 
world, or of his country, with any as- 
surance of the result his action will have. 

—-Montagu C. Norman, 


To be unemployed nowadays is terrible, 
but it’s just as bad to be employed, if 
you are working for the people. 

—Will Rogers. 


We do not want war, but some of us 
do want the things we cannot have with- 
out war.—Lincoln Steffens. 


We are all of us fellow-passengers on 
the same planet and we are all of us 
equally responsible for the happiness and 
well-being of the world in which we live. 

—Hendrik Willem Van Loon. - 


The only logical support for an uncon- 
trolled birth-rate is the Roman Catholic 
belief that earthly hardships are as 
nothing compared with the duty of pro- 
viding as many opportunities as possible 
for the incarnation of souls in order that 
they may live and die to the glory of God. 

—COharles Davy. 


Our task is not the limitation of arma- 
ments or the securing of ‘security’, but 
the utter eradication from our hearts of 
the skeptical attitude tewards the moral 
and spiritual adventure of completely out- 
lawing war.—Lon Ray Call. 


to see the distinguished visitor from Bos- 
ton again. 

16. Walked with him from the hotel to 
the church (a distance of about one mile). 
Showed him over the church plant and 
explained some features of the work of 
the church. 

17. Walked from the church to hotel N. 
with him (only a few city blocks this 
time) and dined with him. 

18. Walked back to the church and 
attended important meeting of the offi- 
cial board. Visitor came at 9 p.m. and 
gave brief talk to members of the board. 
Ladies on the board treated the gentle- 
men to a surprise and served refresh- 
ments. This was the third time the min- 
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ister had eaten away from home that 
day, but, fortunately, his digestion is good. 

19. Walked home from church, a dis- 
tance of two miles, because a young man 
wanted to have a long talk with the min- 
ister at once. In the course of this con- 
versation discovered that the young man 
was really the victim of a manic de- 
pressive psychosis. Decided to inform the 
young man’s parents at once that he 
needed a complete rest and expert mental 
treatment. The minister has made a Seri- 
ous study of pastoral psychiatry and the 
use of psychology in the cure of souls in 
order to be of more help to his people. 

20. Arrived home at last a little after 
11 p.m. The minister remembered with a 
sigh that he had not been able to read 
a single line that whole day, nor to give 
a thought to next Sunday’s sermon. He 
thought he would like to read a few 
minutes before retiring. Picking up the 
last copy of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
he saw an article entitled, “Are Ministers 
Lazy?” The subject intrigued him. But 
scarcely had he sat down to read, when 
the telephone rang. 

21. The minister wondered who could 
be calling at this late hour. A querulous, 
complaining voice at the other end asked, 
“Did you know that my mother was 
worse?” The speaker’s tone seemed to 
imply, “Of course you must have known 
it all along but you are just too lazy to. 
call.” “I have received no notice nor in- 
formation to that effect’, said the min- 
ister. He had learned by sad experience 
that some people expect him to smell when 
they are sick, or to divine that fact by 
some mysterious sixth sense. Old Mrs. 
Smith was a chronic invalid who had 
frequent spells of “being worse”, but from 
which she always recovered, and she had 
made great demands ‘upon his time. “TI 
have been trying to get you all day”, said 
the voice, as if the owner thereof sus- 
pected that the minister had been joy- 


riding all day. “I have had a very busy | 
day”, said the minister patiently. “But | 
I could not get your wife, either’, said | 
the voice. “That is not strange’, said the | 
minister, “She went to a meeting of the | 


Ladies’ Aid this afternoon and to a meet- 


ing of the Work and Pleasure Club to- | 


night. I will call on your mother tomor- 
row.” 

22. Upon moving the telephone direc- 
tory the minister found a letter which 
had come during the day and which he 
had not opened. It came from a brother 
minister who had an assistant, a secre- 
tary, a parish worker, and other kinds of 
help. The minister has none of these. One 
Sentence in the letter said: “Why don’t 
you take more interest in community 
work?” 

23. It was now about 11:30 p.w. The 
minister decided to snatch a few minutes 
for his private orisons and to conduct a 
ministerial retreat of one: To be alone 
with the Alone, as Plotinus says. The 
minister confesses that he does not always > 
do this. No doubt it would be better for 
him if he did. But this night he felt — 
Strangely moved to do so. It may have - 
been due to early religious training in a 
pietistic home. The religious impressions 


; 


| 


i 


| 
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of childhood are so enduring. He felt too 
weary to formulate the words of his 
prayer. It consisted mostly of jumbled 
reminiscences of hymns he had learned to 
know and to love long ago. For his people 
he prayed: “The sorrows of thy servants, 
Lord, O do not thou despise, but let the 
incense of their prayers, before Thy mercy 
rise.” For himself he prayed: ‘Dear 
Master, let me walk with thee, in lowly 
paths of service free’, and “Through the 
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long day we labor, Lord, O grant us now 
repose.” 

24. “And so to bed’, as old Pepys says. 
The minister slept soundly all through the 
night, and when he arose early the next 
morning, he was ready to sing with old 
Bishop Ken: 

“Awake, my soul, and with the gun, 

Thy daily course of duty run; 
Shake off dull sloth and joyful 
To pay thy sacrifice.” 


rise, 


morning 


Louisa May Alcott 


Her Father and “Pilgrim’s Progress”’ 
SARAH POMEROY RUGG 


the birth of John Bunyan was cele- 

brated throughout Christendom. Then 
it was pretty generally conceded that the 
popularity of his great work. ‘“‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress’, had waned in modern times, 
but people in general awoke to the fact 
that next to the Bible it was the one book 
which had most influenced the Wneglish- 
speaking world. 

This month another birth date is being 
observed which has close association with 
the Seventeenth Century allegorist. Louisa 
May Alcott, author of “Little Women”, 
who was born one hundred years ago, 
November 29, is beloved by tens of thou- 
sands of people not only in our own coun- 
try but by readers of her immortal story 
in the twelve different languages into 
which it has been translated. Visitors to 
“Wayside”, the historic house in Concord, 
Mass., owned successively by the Alcotts 
and the Hawthornes, are always shown 
the stairway down which the four little 
Alcott girls used to cast their burdens 
when playing “Pilgrim’s Progress”. It re- 
minds them of how the March girls in 
the story loved “Pilgrim's Progress” and 
made its teaching part of their everyday 
lives. So vivid was the impression made 
by the great allegory on these beloved 
characters in the book that it has aroused 
the curiosity of generations of eager chil- 
dren who never heard of John Bunyan. 
Back of this graphic interpretation lies 
a most interesting bit of literary history, 
for “Pilgrim’s Progress” came to hold 
the place it did in the life and works of 
Louisa Alcott through no mere accident. 
Her love for it was a direct heritage from 
the father whose teachings and theories 
she exemplified in literature. 

Amos Bronson Alcott was thirty-three 
years old on the day that his second 
daughter was born. His life was destined 
to be one long series of disappointments 
as he struggled to realize his high ideals 
in a hostile practical world. Only during 
bis sunset years did financial security 
and some appreciation of his philosophic 
teaching come to him. The comforts of 
his later life were provided by this 
daughter who shared his birthday and 
whose popular books show in many pas- 
sages the impress of her father’s per- 
sonality. He busked in the sunshine of 


Fite years ago, the tercentenary of 


her success: as he quaintly phrased it, 
“T ride in her golden chariot.” 

A few years ago Mrs. Honoré Willsie 
Morrow devoted a volume to “The Father 
of Little Women”, in which she stressed 
the story of his discovery of ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress”. John Bunyan’s library con- 
sisted of two books, The Bible and Fox’s 
“Martyrs”, and the number of volumes 
in the humble Connecticut farm-house 
where Bronson Alcott spent his boyhood 
was almost as small. But there were books 
in the neighborhood and the boy bor- 
rowed them, one here, another there, read- 
ing them on winter evenings in the fire- 
light or in brief moments of rest at the 
end of weeding long garden rows. Then, 
when he was about twelve years old, 
came the great day when someone loaned 
him a copy of ‘“Pilgrim’s Progress’. His 
journal written in maturity records the 
memory of those first readings, as follows: 

“QO charming story! My haunts by 
meadow, rock and brook were made by 
it enchanted ground. It would be disloyal 
to myself and the author did I not record 
my early interest. In this delightful al- 
legory, the charm it had for me when a 
boy, the ideal of life which its perusal 
awoke and fostered in me, afar from 
books and the haunts of cultivated people. 
More than any work of genius, more than 
all other books, the Dreamer’s Dream 
brought me into a living acquaintance 
with myself, my duties; and if the value 
of a work is to be determined by its 
power to interest and to educate its read- 
ers, then I must acknowledge my debt to 
be the greatest to the author of ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress’.” 

He copied whole sections of the book 
and often left oxen and the plow stand- 
ing in the furrow while he stopped to 
enact part of the story, himself taking 
the part of Christian. So, long afterwards, 
his own children staged the drama in 
their home,—performances which one of 
them has immortalized in fiction. 

Bronson Aleott made it a practice to re- 
read the great allegory omce a year 
throughout his life and he introduced it 
to his own children at a very early age. 
In October, 1834, he wrote in his diary 
that he had sent to England for copies of 
“Pilgrim’s Progress’ and the “Fairy 
Queen” since he could find copies of 
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neither in Boston bookshops. At this 
period, he was engaged in an experiment 
which brought him great suffering shortly 
afterwards but which was destined to 
win him appreciation after death as the 
real founder of religious education in the 
modern sense of that term. 

He arranged the four gospels into a 
continued story for the benefit of his 
young pupils in the Temple School. His 
treatment of the subject intrigued his 
little listeners so much that they asked 
him to give them time for further “con- 
versations on the gospels” outside of 
regular school hours. So at the children’s 
own request, he continued® these “con- 
versations” for over a year on Sundays, 
allowing them to make their own ob- 
servations and interpretations. The chil- 
dren’s comments and conclusions were 
recorded by his assistant, Miss Peabody, 
and were published in 1887. In the pref- 
ace, Alcott declared that the book was 
in no small measure the production of 
the children,—‘‘the testimony of unspoiled 
natures to the spiritual beauty of Jesus, 

a revelation of the divinity in the 
soul of childhood”. 

All this took place in Boston within 
walking distance of that pathetic mound 
in Copps’ Hill Burying Ground where 
the “unsaved” infants are interred, which 
explains why, in 1837, the volume was 
considered most radical and the author 
looked upon with suspicion. It marked the 
beginning of the end of Temple School, 
for aroused parents soon declared Alcott 
an unsafe guide for the young. 

But Bronson Alcott continued to prac- 
tice his theories of child culture in his 
own household, and there are many inter- 
esting records in his own journals and 
those of his daughters concerning his 
religious teachings. He mentions a con- 
versation with the two elder girls when 
Anna was four and Louisa two after read- 
ing to them the story of Jesus which 
they had chosen to hear in place of a 
fairy-tale. Anna writes in her diary in 
1840, “Father read from ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ about the pictures at the Inter- 
preter’s House and made some pictures 
of our appetites and passions.” 

Mrs. Morrow observes truly, “Whoever 
loaned the book first to Bronson Alcott 
dropped a pebble deep into deep waters, 
the concentric rings of which were not 
to cease for a hundred years.” They will 
not finally cease until “Little Women” is 
no longer read, and at the present rate 
of demand for the story that date is far 
distant. 

In 1860 Mr. Alcott served as superin- 
tendent of schools in Concord, and there 
is a significant record regarding the an- 


nual school festival in ’61 where small 
children retold the story of ‘Pilgrim’s 


Progress” which Mr. Alcott had read to 
them. At the close, the children presented 
him with a copy of the allegory and a 
volume of poems “as a token of love and 
respect’’. 

The last poem that Louisa Alcott ever 
wrote was dedicated to her father on his 

(Continued on page 654) 
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Prayer and Union 


WO DIVERGENT IDEAS about prayer will 

be the subject of our consideration today, in 

view of the interest in the editorial state- 

ment last week on the proposal for church 
union. Even among closely related churches there 
is a distinction, we said, “in atmosphere, in empha- 
sis, in doctrine, when they foregather in the sanc- 
tuary”’. THe Recister in that editorial was also 
considering the realities in forming the Free 
Church of America. 

Not the works of any church but its worship 
chiefly determines its character. When we enter 
into negotiations for a union or a federation of 
churches, as we are now doing, we must come to 
an understanding, a worshiping agreement, as it 
were, in order to assure permanent cooperation and 
effectual living together. 

The central element of worship, which reveals 
the vital genius and the doctrinal thought of a reli- 
gious body more clearly than any factor, is praver. 
How does a people pray? Let us know from their 
oblations in the house of prayer what is the inmost 
meaning of their religion; then we can determine 
to a degree what kind of people they are, and, in 
particular, whether or not it is agreeable for us, 
who also have our ideas of prayer, to repeat their 
words and be of the selfsame spirit. 


a 

RAYER is undergoing an examination today 
in all churches, especially those on which the 
changes in religious thought have made their 
impact. The God idea is so thoroughly at issue in 
theological circles that prayer is in a state of great 

confusion. 
lor the thoroughgoing theist, it is true the 
ancient forms of words and all the traditional ideas 
of a redemptive system are not only satisfactory 
but necessary. But there is a modernistic person in 
the church today, and his notion of religion is very 
different from that of the more orthodox brother. 
The historic faith is no longer his faith, and the 
ways of prayer have altogether changed for him. 
For one thing, he does not regard Jesus as Christ 
the Incarnate Word from the foundation of the 
world. A renresentative modernist nreacher has 


cast away all of the language of his more strict 
theological youth, and his hearers feel that when 
he speaks of Jesus in his prayer it is merely as of an 
example for moral behavior and by no means as 
the mediating sacrificial Savior of the whole race. 

In other words, the modernist (who is in some 
respects very near the liberal) has ceased to be 
a traditional Christian in his prayer. ' 

Farther away from both the substance and the 
forms of historic Christian ideas than the mod- 
ernist is the liberal, and also the radical, in reli- 
gious thought. Taken together, these two types of 
believers represent a large part of the movement 
which is to be gathered together in the Free Church 
of America. They are distinctly revealed when they 
speak about prayer; most of all, indeed, when they 
actually pray, as they do, though it may be they 
prefer to call prayer by another name. 

These last examples of religion are bound to be 
considered when any practical steps are to be 


taken, for though they may be a minority, they will - 


be heard. Their own belief is that they represent not 
the heretic but the pioneer. Their convictions about 
prayer and worship, and about religion in genera], 
are not to be regarded, they insist, as a defection 
from organized religious life, nor as a dissentient 
attitude of malcontents. On the contrary, they de- 
clare that their idea about prayer is necessary for 
the propagation of religion in the light of experi- 
ence and of modern scientific knowledge. 

Tomorrow, the rank and file of religious people 
will accept what the liberals now preach. It is an 
old story, they say with assurance, that the thing 
which seems incredible today becomes the accepted 
faith tomorrow. At present, however, it is a fact 
that their attitude is vigorously opposed, particu- 
larly by the modernists, and this fact must be con- 
sidered as we proceed to the hoped-for cooperative 
and federated enterprise known as the Free Church 
of America. 

II 


ET us take two concrete personal examples of 
the differences about prayer which we face at 
this moment among people of liberal inclina- 

tion,—the one a Congregationalist, the other a Uni- 
tarian. The first is Rev. Dwight Bradley, who has 
won for himself a place of common acceptance 
among the ministers and people of the Congrega- 
tional order for his studies in prayer. His people 
are in some respects closer akin to Unitarians in 
genius and tone than any other body in Christen- 
dom. We are, as a matter of fact, Congregational- 
ists who went out, or as we prefer to say, who went 
on before. Now it is desired that we come home,— 
both they and we. And ean we do so? 

Mr. Bradley, we repeat, speaks for them. Prayer, 
according to Mr. Bradley, has for its minimum 
requirement, a relationship between at least two 
persons. “So long as one person believes, however 
mistakenly, that he is in contact with another 
person, he can pray. . . . In order to pray he must 
have someone, either real or imaginary, to whom 


he can address his prayer, and to that person his — 
prayer must be addressed.”’ There is no such thing | 


as a man praying to himself, or aspiring for a 


purer condition of being by silent resolve within 
himeelf: nravar ig not nrawarn wf 34 he thant bho anssive 
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sincere desire”. Unless it is addressed to a person, 
prayer cannot be aimed at the fulfillment of de- 
sire with a hopeful expectation of its fulfillment. 
Without the other person, prayer is only a form of 
auto-suggestion, purely subjective, without faith in 
the outcome, and hence no prayer at all. 

Irom this negative and unqualified statement 
Mr. Bradley takes a leap and arrives at the con- 
clusion that behind all prayer there must be a 
“theistic world view”. One cannot really pray to 
one’s fellow beings, though technically Mr. Brad- 
ley in his first point allowed such an act to be 
called prayer. Prayer must be directed to a higher 
personality. “The theist alone is able to function 
in such a relationship”, says Mr. Bradley. “What- 
ever the detail and specifications of his theism (and 
of course there are many kinds), he believes in 
one God or many gods.” One must believe in some 
person above our human nature “by whom prayer 
may be effectively answered’’. 

At once the question arises, What do you mean 
by God? Mr. Bradley has his answer ready, as one 
might expect: God is He who is revealed by Jesus 
Christ. The prayer of a Christian is not simply 
prayer; it “is of a certain sort”. It is prayer as 
Jesus prayed who regarded himself as Christ the 
revealer and helper, who “shows us God in his 
own Person’, in order that we may do the Father's 
will. 

We have given in accurate substance what Mr. 
Bradley writes about prayer in a recent issue of 
the quarterly, Religion in Life. In form it sounds 
like the ancient of days; but does it have that 
majestic authority and compelling mighty sweep 
of the Eternal which the Christian fathers knew? 
To our mind—we mean to be just—there is a lack 
of reasonableness and modernity in Mr. Bradley’s 
development of his four-fold idea of prayer. Once 
not long ago Mr. Bradley said, in another place, 
a thing so true we had great hopes of the mutual 
approach of all free souls. “Today we speak a dif- 
ferent language of devotion from what our fathers 
spoke’’, he then declared. “A new ritual is emerging 
which will sound with a ring of reality which the 
older religion has constantly lost.” Does he think 
his present exposition of prayer is real and new? 


IIl 


EW elements in the ritual, and in prayer 
particularly, are actually being created. Rey. 
Edwin H. Wilson, who tells us it is so, is 

as deeply concerned about prayer and unity as 
Mr. Bradley is, or as any of us are. He represents 
a considerable section of Unitarian thought; he 
writes in the current Meadville Journal. Mr. 
Wilson is a Meadville man, recently called to the 
Third Unitarian Church of Chicago. 

Our present liturgical material is largely the 
“outmoded survival of a pre-scientific day and an 
obstruction to progress”. Our liberal ranks have 
been continuously recruited of “persons who felt 
the stirrings of conscience when they found them- 
selves forced by tradition and creed to repeat cer- 
tain words which no longer seemed true or valid to 
them. We have preached that one thing should be 
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intolerable to a free man, and that is to be forced 
to say with his lips what he does not believe in his 
heart.” 

At once the reader feels himself in a new atmos- 
phere, not stuffy but stimulating and kindling, even 
if one finally disagrees. Mr. Wilson is just as 
searching among our own Unitarian faults as 
among those of others. “Catchwords” he despises, 
and we have them,—“progress, freedom, brother- 
hood, character, experience, liberty”. These 
are much used as a method of escape from reality. 
He finds emotional values in old words, like those 
of the Lord’s Prayer, long after the pendulum of 
his thought had swung away from it. He loved the 
old ritual, but in time he rejected it because he 
would not permit his emotions to rule against his 
intelligence. Yet the ritual must be emotional al- 
ways, and no trace of the dissecting analysis of 
the laboratory must enter into prayer. What is 
sought is “an experience of. the unity or inter-re- 
latedness of man and life’ couched in speech of 
excellent literary quality. 

Mr. Wilson is a frank humanist. There is no 
address to a person, either human or divine, in his 
idea of prayer. None whatever. There is, in fact, 
such a complete departure from the elements in the 
prayer of Mr. Bradley that we feel in a different 
spiritual world. Mr. Bradley’s idea of prayer is 
according to the historic orthodox conception. It 
consists, we should say, of four elements: First, 
invocation, or calling upon God; confession of sin 
against His holy will; petition to Him for pardon. 
and such benefits as are desired; and mediation 
or intercession through Jesus Christ. 

Not a trace of such prayer remains in Mr. 
Wilson’s ritual. With him, prayer (or if one pre- 
fers, meditation) consists also of four elements, 
which, with the “word patterns” are as follows: 
Aspiration. “May we walk in this new day without 
fear or any kind of bondage.” Resolution. ‘Let us 
rejoice in the manifold riches of life about us and 
within.” Appreciation. “We are grateful for.” “We 
rejoice in.” “We acknowledge.” (In this third por- 
tion of the prayer is the “value-seeking process” 
of the service, “the drawing to one center of the 
values we live for’”.) Affirmation. ‘We love.” “We 
believe.” 

These elements are not objective. But, says Mr. 
Wilson, the old prayers were directed to each per- 
son’s conception of God, so they were largely sub- 
jective. Moreover, any ideal not yet attained is ob- 
jective, even though impersonal. Besides, a new 
religious experience from prayer is an end in itself. 
Finally, the only personal element required is that 
“of being human to one another”. Such prayer has 
the inclusive quality because “it will induce the 
experience of our unity with an infinite creation 
from which we have emerged, of which we are a 
part, one and interpenetrated”’. 

Our practical question is: Can Mr. Bradley and 
Mr Wilson worship together? If they can, we say 
at once that there is no other serious problem in 
our objective of the Free Church of America as a 
federation and indeed a union of many liberal 
households. 
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An Enterprising Community Centre 


Norfolk House, in Roxbury, Mass., once a famous residential hotel, now serves 
several nationalities, promoting ““The Good Life’ —This unique work 
is sponsored by the Unitarian churches of Greater Boston 


WILLIAM HOWELL REED 


F the walls of Norfolk House Centre 
lf in Roxbury, Mass., could speak, they 

would tell varied tales of the scenes 
which they have witnessed in the past 
hundred years. Once a residential hotel 
in a quiet neighborhood of New England 
homes. this old landmark has now be- 
come the busiest centre for social work in 
the great polyglot suburban district lying 
to the southwest of Boston, Mass. 

Almost half a century ago, in May, 
1888, the organization now bearing the 
name of Norfolk House Centre had its 
inception as the South End Industrial 
School in a large dwelling house on Bart- 
lett Street, about a block away from the 
old hotel. Its work has at all times been 
strictly unsectarian in character, but has 
been carried on under the auspices of 
the Unitarian churches of greater Bos- 
ton. During the first thirty years of its 
existence it was the custom for each 
industrial class to be supported inde- 
pendently by one or more of the church 
organizations, which appointed commit- 
tees to oversee and direct the work of the 
several teachers. 

In the first decade of the twentieth 
century increasing emphasis was laid by 
community workers on social activities. 
The South End Industrial School ex- 
panded its work gradually to meet this 
new emphasis, and it became more and 
more apparent that larger quarters must 
be secured. Fortunately the Norfolk 
House, recently vacated as a residential 
hotel, offered ready-made the opportunity 
which the directors of the school had 
been seeking. Its development in the new 
home was now so rapid that a new and 
more appropriate name was chosen for 
the old organization. 

The tradition of industrial work has, 
however, been maintained, with classes 
in sewing, dressmaking, embroidery, cook- 
ing, carpentry, toy-making, drawing, 
modeling, and for “Little Housekeepers”. 
In summer, with the cooperation of the 
Boston School Committee, eighty children 
have garden-plots, in the grounds of the 
centre, and in a vacant lot by courtesy 
of the Boston Hlevated Railway. Musical 
instruction, instrumental and vocal, has 
been given. There is a kindergarten for 
the little children and a pre-school kinder- 
garten for the tiniest of all. 

Increasing emphasis is being laid on 
community health, with classes in nu- 
trition and first aid. Physical examina- 
tions haye been held by medical students 
resident in the house. The centre has a 
roomy gymnasium with trained physical 
directors. There is a well-rounded pro- 
gram of football, baseball, basketball and 
track. The young men arrange a Roxbury 
Marathon each Patriots’ Day, starting at 
the same time as “William Dawes” sets 
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forth on his annual ride to arouse the 
minute-men of Lexington and Concord. 
Adjoining the house are separate play- 
grounds for the younger children and the 
older boys. One of the more notable 
efforts has been a scout program for both 
boys and girls, with increasing attention 
to the training of cub scouts. A scout hall 
for daily use has recently been equipped, 
largely under volunteer leadership. 

In winter the centre teems with social 
activities. There are clubs for every age, 
including two women’s organizations, one 
for the mothers of the young people who 
attend the centre. These adult clubs espe- 
cially cooperate in the work and the 
Support of the house. On the third floor 
several rooms have been set aside and 
equipped for “Nyma’”, the Norfolk Young 
Men’s Association, which is developing 
each year an increasingly loyal body of 
members. Parallel to this is “Nyla”, the 
Norfolk Young Ladies’ Association, now 
also provided with quarters of its own. 
“Nyma” has recently set aside one night 
in the week as “Fathers’ Night’, welcom- 
ing the older men to their cheerful club- 
rooms and thus contributing to a more 
cordial sympathy between the older and 
younger generation, 

At Christmas time “Nyma” and “Nyla” 
cooperate to give pleasure to the less 
fortunate children of the neighborhood. 
Evenings are devoted to the repairing of 
used toys, which are Solicited, and to 
which are added many new toys con- 
tributed by the department stores. Santa 
Claus makes his rounds on December 
twenty-fourth on the very ground where 


John Eliot once preached the gospel to 
the Indians. 
In other respects Norfolk House Centre 


has become genuinely a community centre. — 


Independent organizations of a_philan- 
thropic character may find office quarters 
in the roomy old hotel. Here are located 
the Roxbury branch of the Community 
Health Association and one of the branch 
offices of the Famiiy Welfare Society, 


also the headquarters of the Sarah Fuller | 


Home for Little Deaf Children. 

Among the many nationalities now liy- 
ing side by side in Roxbury is the largest 
community of Latvians or Letts to be 
found in Bastern New England. Hailing 
from a remote district on the shores of 
the Baltic Sea, once incorporated in the 
old Russian empire, now an independent 
state, these people have a language of 
their own. They are a self-contained and 
race-conscious group, slow to adapt them- 
Selves to American ways. In opening its 
doors to their social organizations, which 
go their own way quite independently of 
the other house activities, Norfolk House 
Centre has extended to them the right 
hand of fellowship from the larger com- 
munity of which they form a part, and 
has thus contributed unobtrusively to the 
slow process of Americanization. 

A description of Norfolk House Centre 
would not be complete without mention 
of the library and of the-“Fifth Floor’. 
The former is a branch of the Fellowes 
Atheneum, bringing that venerable Rox- 
bury foundation closer to the people and 
especially to the young folks, who throng 
its large reading rooms after school. On 
the “Fifth Floor’, with its fine view of 
the distant city, are found a number of 
ladies, mostly wage-earners, to whom 
rooms are rented at a moderate rate and 
to whom kitchen privileges are offered. 
Among these residents are some who aid 
in the work of the centre. 

The centre is fortunate in having as 
its director Frederic J. Soule, who has 
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NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
Once a famous residential hotel; now a community building where boys and girls; 
fathers and mothers, of all ages and different nationalities, gather to work, 
play, and study . 
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had many years’ experience in social work 
and who is in close touch with the other 
community agencies in greater Boston. 
Through his contacts the centre has kept 
abreast with the welfare movements of 
the entire city. Wspecially noteworthy 
was the cooperation of the house in the 
Tercentenary celebration of 1930. 

It is the constant effort of Mr. Soule 
to enlist volunteer workers for the centre. 
He believes that it is good for young 
people of different traditions to become 
acquainted with each other and for each 
group to learn of the other. Norfolk House 
Centre, therefore, looks to the colleges 
and the churches for young men and 
women who will welcome this opportunity 
to broaden their human contacts and to 
render Service to the community. 

It is the hope and belief of the man- 
agers of the centre that the Unitarians of 
Eastern Massachusetts will continue as 
in the past half-century to give their 
loyal support, both in financial aid and 
in personal service to this organization, 
the ideal of which is to stimulate, with- 
out reference to race or creed, the desire 
to live what Dr. Charles F. Dole liked 
to call ‘the good life’. 


Junior Alliance, Quincy, Mass. 


Saturday, October 22, at the Quincy, 
Mass., Unitarian church, a conference of 
New England Junior Alliances was held. 
Forty-nine juniors were present repre- 
senting seven branches. The meeting was 
opened by Miss Mabel Walsh, president 
of the Quincy, Mass., Junior Alliance, who 
welcomed the delegates and leaders to 
the historic parish. The devotional serv- 
ice was led by Miss Margaret Young, 
president of the Mary F. Gill Junior AI- 
liance of Jamaica Plain, Mass. Mrs. 
Clarence Burgin, president of the Quincy, 
Mass., Alliance branch, welcomed the 
juniors, and Mrs. Wallace T. Davis of 
Quincy, a director of the General AIl- 
liance and second vice-president of the 
New England Associate Alliance, spoke 
briefly. 

The next speaker was Miss Mary F. 
Gill of Milton, Mass., former chairman 
of the General Alliance Committees of 
junior work, and Friendly Links. She 
asked many questions, the answers giving 
the juniors much information about their 
parent organization, the General Alliance. 
Mrs. J. Inez Clay, chairman of the Junior 
Work Committee of the General Alliance, 
led a conference. Questions were asked 
and the work of various groups discussed. 

The minister of the Quincy church, 
Rey. Arthur B. Whitney, gave an inter- 
esting resume of the early history of the 
church, and led the group on a tour 
through the church, explaining the many 
interesting memorials. 

Members of the Quincy Alliance served 
luncheon for the speakers, and hot choco- 
late to the juniors, with their box: lunches. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Clay spoke on ob- 
jectives of Junior Alliance work, and 
suggested many points for programs, 
handwork, and interesting things the 
juniors can do. 

Miss Bertha Langmaid, secretary of the 
General Alliance, spoke on “An Adventure 
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in Service’. She told the Juniors about 
the different committees of the General 
Alliance, and emphasized the fact that 
they could make an important contribu- 
tion to its success by taking an active 
part in the work of their own parishes. 

The conference was a success; while 
only seven of the twenty-one Junior Al- 
liances in New England were represented, 
it was an encouraging beginning. There 
will be another conference in May. 


Sunday School Meeting 


The autumn meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society will be held Tues- 
day, November 15, from 3:30 to 9 P.m., 
in the First Congregational Unitarian 
Church, corner of Benefit and Benevolent 
Streets, Providence, R.I. Supper will be 
served at the church at fifty cents. 

This meeting is held for the specific 
service of Unitarian and Universalist 
churches in Rhode Island and southern 
Massachusetts. This announcement is 
made so that all interested persons may 
reserve the afternoon and evening of 
November 15. Rev. Everett M. Baker of 
Providence is chairman of the program 
committee and has shaped it to serve local 
needs. Addresses on “Youth and Moving 
Pictures” and “Recent Archeological Dis- 
coveries in the Holy Land” are planned. 
Prof. Joseph M. Artman, secretary of the 
Religious Education Association, is ex- 
pected as the principal speaker. 

Printed programs will be distributed 
later. 


Need Piano for Senexet House 


The Retreat, Inc., would welcome the 
gift of a piano for the undercroft room 
of the Retreat House at Senexet, Conn. 
As the room is large, a parlor or con- 
cert grand instrument would be accept- 
able. Any friend haying a piano to offer 
should communicate with one of the 
undersigned. 


Louis C. CoRrNISH, 
Mrs. THEODORE C. WILLIAMS, 
IvAL MCPEAK. 


Suggestions for Young People 
(MAN SAA LOR 


Attend church in a body once a month. 

Have committee in church each Sunday to 
meet other young people. 

Have special pew for use by young people 
each Sunday. 

Volunteer services to minister 
church office work. 

Develop Unitarian Loan Library. 

Conduct or assist at vesper services. 

Provide entertainment at church meet- 
ings. 

Serve May Day banquet. 

Work in Hvery Member Canvass. 

Pledge annually to the church and urge 
members to pledge, even though the 
amount is small. 

Look for equipment the church needs that 

* might be made or bought by the group. 

Have “Bees” for doing work that needs 
to be done for the church. 

Advertise your church, 


News) 


and for 
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Social Service Activities 


Alliance Committees report 


proceedings 


interesting 


A conference 


was held in Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., Thurs- 
day, October 27, by the Massachusetts 


Committee on Social Service, Mrs. Stella 
R. Robbins presiding. Miss Harriet R. 
Pease, chairman of the Social Service 
Committee of the Springfield Alliance, 
gave an interesting report of the Unita- 
rian booth at the BHastern States Bx- 
position, Springfield, Mass. More people 
visited the booth this year than last, and 
more leaflets were taken. Friends of 
former years returned for additional 
literature. One man asked for “something 
that will help a fellow when he’s asked 
to at table’. 


Say grace Children were 
delighted with the attractive blotters 


given them. Of the 1,500 visitors, 437 reg- 
istered. They represented twenty different 
denominations and came from sixteen 
states, District of Columbia and Australia. 
Miss Pease was assisted at the booth 
by women from the Connecticut Valley 
Alliance branches. 

Miss Mary E. Bradlee told of the Red 
Cross work, and encouraged Alliances and 
individuals who could not do the sewing 
to pay unemployed women to do it. Mrs. 
Frederick T. Lord reported cooperation 
with the Red Cross on the part of the 
Boston churches in furnishing volunteer 
workers from 12 o’clock to 2 each day at 
the Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, during 
the week of the Red Cross drive for mem- 
bership. 

Mrs. C. W. Barney told of the tre- 
mendous amount of sewing done for wel- 
fare organizations by the Alliance women 
of New Bedford, and of their coopera- 
tion with all the social agencies of the 
city. Mrs. A. W. Rohn reported the same 
kind of work and spirit of cooperation 
for the Needham Alliance. Other Alliances 
reported the kindly helping of individual 
needs among those of their own num- 
ber; weekly meetings to make over cloth- 
ing; sums of money given the minister 
to use in cases of need; reading at sew- 
ing meetings to keep workers’ minds on 
.hings above their troubles. How the old 
age pension is working out was discussed 
by Miss Faustina Wade, Mrs. Bertram 
Bernnard and Mrs. Frank S. Bliiott. 

Mrs. Elliott ably summed up the re- 
ports and suggestions, showing how in 
various ways the Alliance branches are 
“putting religion to work’. She urged 
the members to keep their vision clear, 
to be well-informed and to be articulate 
for good. Maup H. WELLMAN, 

Secretary Massachusetts Committee on 

Social Service. 


Boston, Mass.—A short dramatization 
of the Book of Ruth, in pantomime, was 
the feature of an entertainment presented 
by the Second Church school, October 21. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Professor Sharp’s Bequest 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
York: The Abingdon 


ROMANCES FROM 
Dallas Lore Sharp. 
Press. $1.50. 

This gifted pen has bequeathed to us 
another sheaf for a harvest already rich 
and plentiful. The only surprise is that 
these delightful interpretations of Old 
Testament life were not sooner gathered 
into book form. 

The title is happy and precise. A dozen 
dramatie incidents are selected for their 
romantic value. Hagar, the slave wife; 
Rebekah, the maid, long sought; Joseph, 
the dreamer; Abigail, Ruth, and Hadas- 
sah, lifted out of the remote past, by the 
unfailing touch of artistic imagination. 
One can see in every line the sensitive 
appreciation of the naturalist. The Bible 
was content to leave Hagar and Ishmael 
in the wilderness, but our author sees 
the exiles “crawling up to a shelf that 
projected from a huge boulder, where 
they could beat off the wolves’. “All 
through the star-lit hours of that night 
Hagar watched, crouching close against 
the rock like some wounded, frightened 
beast. The bark of the jackals startled 
her; the long-drawn howl of the hyenas 
drove sleep away.” The field where Ruth 
is found gleaning must likewise be made 
to pulse with life. “The shadows were 
creeping into the valleys, the dew was 
beginning to fall, and the quail was eall- 
ing again when Ruth left the field with 
her day’s gleaning beaten out and tied 
up in her large veil. The road was alive 
with tired, happy harvesters, company 
enough to the town. But Ruth walked 
apart.” In brief, the stories are retold 
with that grace and skill which is always 
associated with the name of Dallas Lore 
Sharp. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of 
this little book is the entire absence of 
moralizing or of tedious comment. There 
is no schoolmaster lurking behind this 
incident or that, but always the finer ap- 
preciation of a wise and understanding 
heart. Teves 


New 


Manchester College 


A History oF MANCHESTER COLLEGE. By 
V. D. Davis. London: George Allen and Unwin. 
Ten shillings. 


American students in Oxford know the 
handsome building of Manchester College 
in its quiet side street, and many of them 
have attended services in the College 
Chapel, with its windows made by William 
Morris and designed by Burne Jones. The 
story of the college is rich in honored 
names and noble hopes. Founded in Man- 
chester in 1786, it was finally established 


in Oxford in 1889. James Martineau. 
James Drummond, J. Estlin Carpenter 


have given lustre to the list of principals. 
The college is free from sectarian exclu- 
Siveness or denominational control, al- 
though prevailingly Unitarian in its con- 
nections and sympathies. It is dedicated 


to nothing less than “To Truth, to Liberty, 


to Religion’. A succession of great 
teachers and generous supporters have 
held to the height of that dedication, 


amid some brief storms of criticism and 
against many difficultes. One wonders why 
the impact of the college upon the reli- 
gious world has been so comparatively 
feeble. Mr. Davis states that an average 
of three students of divinity pass through 
the college every year. As he admits, this 
seems an extraordinarily meagre trickle 
from such an ample reservoir. L. P. Jacks, 
who has won his fame by his work out- 
side the college rather than by his work 
within it, during his principalship tried 
to enlarge the usefulnes of the college 
by opening its doors and resources to 
those desiring to study the science of 
education without any intention of enter- 
ing the ministry of the churches. The 
effort has not been sustained. The splendid 
tradition of Manchester College is the 
span of an incomplete bridge to some 
adequate achievement not yet planned. 
There is a problem before the newly 
elected principal, J. H. Weatherall, which 
ealls for all his courage. He ean count on 
some well-wishers in the liberal schools 
and churches of America. Vee Ps 


A Christian Success 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL AND SOCIAL CONTROL. 
By Francis J. McConnell, Resident Bishop, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. New York City: 
The Barrows Lectures, 1930-31. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. $1.75. 


These lectures were designed not for 
Christian propaganda among the forty 
thousand Chinese and Indian students 
who listened to them, but were intended 
to unfold and illumine the world-wide 
problems of individualism and social con- 
trol in the light of the Christian ideal. 
That ideal is expounded on the basis of 
love to God and love of man, and the word 
love more specifically stands for good 
will. No finer approach could have been 
made in presenting this subject to stu- 
dents inevitably impressed with our sec- 
tarian controversies. Christian unity can 
be discerned only in our ideal and pur- 
pose. 

This book, valuable for its original pur- 
pose, will be of inestimable value, carry- 
ing comfort, stiffening courage, persuad- 
ing to a passion for patience and giving 
the radiance of hope to all ministers and 
laymen who get disheartened in their 
striving to fulfil the Christian ideal. No 
churchman in America has with wisdom 
and skill faced more social problems. He 
never blinks nor avoids the most difficult. 
He indicates what one has a right to 
expect, and what he has not a right to 
expect. It is a valuable vade mecum for 
all strivers for the Christian ideal in a 
world in which so many yield intellectual 
assent to it, yet order their lives by stand- 
ards that if persisted in would result in 
extermination. W.F.G, 
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Yesterday 


A Passtnc AMERICA. By Cornelius Weygandt. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. $3.00. 

This is a delightful book. The author 
describes happily many things which are 
passing out of our American life. He has 
no desire to hold back the stream of prog- 
ress, but he makes us feel very vividly 
the charm of the old. He is a careful ob- 
server and a lover of the charm he feels. 
Living in Germantown, Pa., with a sum- 
mer home in New Hampshire, he treats 
of the things he thoroughly knows, and 
ranges from covered bridges, meeting- 
house sheds, bonnets and boots, oleander, 
jasmine and daphne, to other subjects 
that can come within his ken. The style is 
readable and attractive, often witty, and 
rises at times to the atmosphere of poetry. 
The book represents a task well done and 
is worth reading. (OM iy 1335 


The Jew in the Pattern 

THe JEw THROUGH THE CENTURIES. By 
Herbert L. Willett. New York: Willett, Clark 
and Company. $8.00. 

Those interested in a better understand- 
ing between Christian and Jew will find 
in The Jew Through the Centuries, by 
Herbert L. Willett much help—a solid body 
of facts on controversial subjects lucidly 
stated, and a balance of opinion. The book 
is informed and just. It considers the 
place of Palestine in Judaism and Jewish 
life, from Biblical days to the present; 
the Hebrew origins, summarizing much 
research in this confused subject; the 
Jew in the melting pot of history; the 
rise of Judaism, and the development of 
the various forces that have determined 
its pattern and its destiny in the world; 
the rise of Christianity; the Jew in the 
Diaspora, and the problems that beset 
him today. The author tells his story 
with dignity and clarity. 

The book is not of uniform merit. The 
author’s specialty seems to be the B’ble 
and the formative period of Christianity. 
The latter part of the volume, dealing 
with the Jew scattered among the nations, 
seeking to preserve his spirftual integ- 
rity, experiencing every vicissitude, is 
treated scantily, and at times superficially. 
The picture is blurred. On the whole, the 
book is to be highly recommended as an 
honest, able attempt to delineate the posi- 
tion of the Jew in the pattern of the ages. 

By Dace 


The Soul’s Sincere Desire 

PRAYnR. By Dwight Bradley. Pamphlet. Bos- 
ton: The Pilgrim Press. $.15, 

A searching and comprehensive discus- 
sion of the function performed by prayer 
in the religious life of the individual. 
Mr. Bradley considers his theme from a 
point of view entirely modern. A con- 
sistent liberal, wholly free from the re- 
straints of traditional orthodoxy, his 
position is that the primary value of sup- 
plication is subjective. Its aim is not to 
change the attitude of deity toward us, 
but to bring man into right relations with 
God, although the author does, rather 
faintly, state his conviction that in the 
process the divine intentions may also be 
altered. Timely, forcible, interesting. 

A, Boats 
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Out of Focus 


THe JEWS CoMe TO AmMbeERICA. By Paul 
Masserman and Max Baker. New York: Bloch 
Publishing Company. 

Jewish experience in America is a 
tempting theme to the man of letters. 
Here is color, adventure, romance, con- 
flict, haunting memories, eternal hopes; 
for here we see a people seeking to real- 
ize its destiny in the world. The historian, 
the novelist, the dramatist, find here a 
rich mine, yielding them much ore for 
their literary endeavors. But if many are 
called, only few are chosen for the diffi- 
cult task of interpreting the experience 
of the Jew on the soil of America. Hence 
many novelists, playwrights, and would-be 
historians have created a sore embarrass- 
ment in Jewish life. Their pictures are 
out of focus. 

The authors of the volume under re- 
view deserve credit for summarizing much 
data—data already known to the student, 
it is true; but they do bring much ma- 
terial within the covers of one book, thus 
rendering it more accessible. That is 
about all that can be said for them. 
Their book suffers from two fundamental 
errors: First, it is keyed to the under- 
standing of the “lay reader’, and the au- 
thors have a low opinion of it. They ex- 
cuse glaring gaps in the content of their 
book on the ground that the volume is 
meant for the “lay reader’. Why are 
they not consistent and so tell their story 
in the form of comic strips? How does it 
make lighter reading to dismiss such a 
scholar, writer and builder in American 
Jewish life as K. Kohler by simply men- 
tioning his name as having also lived, and 
by devoting paragraphs to insignificant 
Yiddish journalists, whose influence on 
American Israel is precisely zero? The 
second basic error of which the authors 
are guilty is that of confusing Slovenly, 
vulgar talk for popular writing. Sentences 
such as these crowd the book: ‘“Condi- 
tions became so bad that one day the 
United States woke up and said some- 
thing about it.’ “The fifties came froth- 
ing at the mouth.” This is writing for the 
‘lay mind” with a vengeance! 

BaDC; 


» 
Who’s Who, 30,545 
WHo’s WHO IN AmoeRICA (1932-1933). Udited 
by Albert Nelson Marquis. Chicago: The A. N. 


Marquis Company. $8.75. 


A trite and yet telling word describes 
this book. It is ‘standard’. Mr. Marquis 
has persevered through the thirty-two 
years since Volume I. was issued in 1899-- 
1900 toward the perfection of a dictionary 
of the notable men and women of this 


- country. The number (30,545) included in 


this latest edition is nearly four times as 
great as the number (8,602) in the first 
one. The increase is much greater than 
the increase in the population, and one 
might conclude that there has been no such 
disproportionate rise of people of dis- 
tinction. Are the requirements of admis- 
sion lower? 

It is at this point that Mr. Marquis has 
been called upon to exercise his editorial 
skill and wisdom. The ambition to get 
into Who’s Who has been respected, but 
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the judgment as to merit has not been 
relaxed. The impression is made upon one 
who examines the present book with sey- 
eral older ones that the level has been 
maintained. Conditions have greatly de- 
veloped leaders during the generation, in 
many fields. It has been a period of organ- 
ized efficiency in all human departments 
on a country-wide scale. Men and women 
in the higher offices of institutions are 
automatically included ; unusual talents in 
other individuals have won places of na- 
tional importance for their possessors. In- 


clusion in Who’s Who is a_ proper 
consequence. 
In the study Mr. Marquis has made 


of education as a factor in personal em- 
inence, the volume of 1928-1929 shows 
that 22,966 persons, or 85 per cent. of the 


total, attended college, and 19,342 or 
71.66 per cent., graduated from college. 
Only 1,795 persons limited to common- 


school education, appear in the book. It 
is pleasing for one to see in the libraries 
of ministers, teachers, and business men 
the cheerful red ‘binding of Who’s Who. 
It is a true commentary on America in 


the making. As G: 0: 
John Wesley 
JOHN WHSitEY. By OC. H. Vulliamy. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 


To those who from time to time falter 
in their faith in humanity, such a volume 
as this is a valuable antidote. Less than 
two centuries separate us from the con- 
ditions when “a hollow elegance and 
measured affectation concealed an almost 
universal depravity of manners. The sys- 
tematic torture of animals provided the 
most popular forms of amusement. The 
public shows and fairs were scenes of 
crude beastliness and debauchery. 
Drunken bands of young gentlemen, call- 
ing themselves Mohocks, ran about in the 
streets of London, knocking people down, 
slitting their noses, and squeezing their 
eyes out.” 

It was into such a society that John 
Wesley was born, and which, in large 
measure, he helped to revolutionize. This 
biography makes it abundantly clear that 
this earnest and devoted man, almost 
alone, changed the whole face of England, 
and, as the author says, “was the ascend- 
ant personality of the age’. He brought 
to religion that of which it had been 
starved so long, a passion and a sincerity 
that swept like a flood over the stagnant 
places. 

Against the social and intellectual back- 
ground of his time, Mr. Vulliamy places 


this slight, but nevertheless majestic 
figure. Vividly and yet with profound 


scholarship he portrays not only the 
founder of Methodism but also the other 
remarkable characters whom he drew to 
himself during his astounding religious 
crusade. Nothing could be more gripping 
than the story of Wesley’s tempestuous 
and arduous life. If ever there was a man 
who felt a call to action that man was 
John Wesley. His usual working day was 
eighteen hours. This inyolyed countless 
weary miles of horseback riding over the 
rough roads of WHngland. Often there 
would be fifty miles of travel between 


one engagement and another on the same 
day. Such devotion, when added to the 
remarkable genius of a Wesley, could not 
but achieve results, and we see these re- 
sults still clearly in our own time in the 
great Methodist communion. Wesley made 
a very simple definition of Methodism when 
he said, “‘a Methodist is one who lives ac- 
cording to the method laid down in the 
3ible’’. 

The outline given here of the rise and 
development of Methodism is so important 
in the history of recent religion and so 
clearly drawn that it alone would make 
the book profoundly significant to those 
who would wnderstand the forees that 
have helped to make our world. 

We strongly recommend this volume as 
a finely written, scholarly, and moving 
biography. 13 yal aly 


Sunday School Lessons 

THE LeSSON ROUND TABLE. A Manual for 
the Study of the International Sunday School 
Lessons—Improved Uniform Series, 1933. 
Edited by Richard D. Dodge. Nashville: Cokes- 
bury Press. $1.25. 

A manual of fifty-three sermon-com- 
mentaries on the International Sunday 
School Lessons for 19383, the first two 
quarters of which are devoted to the 
Gospel of Mark and the last two quarters 
to early leaders of Israel and the life of 
Paul. Each lesson consists of a golden 
text; several verses serving as a lesson 
text; explanatory notes by the prominent 
representatives of orthodoxy chosen to 
write on the subject of the lesson; and 
questions applying the lesson to modern 
life. Only one commentary, that of Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead on “A Vision of World 
Peace”, is worth Unitarian reading; it is 
well written and free of the orthodox 
cant and devious apologetics which clog 
the rest of the book. W.H.S. 


PEHLOUBERT’S SELECT NOTES ON THE INTHR- 
NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1933. 
Edited by Amos R. Wells. Boston: W. A. Wilde 
Company. $2.00. 

A collection of maps, pictures and ex- 
tensive notes on the Gospel of Mark, early 
leaders of Israel and the life of Paul as 
prescribed for International Lesson Study 
in 1933. The facts and explanations con- 
centrated here from reliable Bible dic- 
tionaries would help even Unitarian 
teachers dealing with the three subjects 
of the year’s work. But the tedious win- 
nowing necessary! The Notes are loaded 
with snatches from the wishful piety of 
sermons by innumerable orthodox doctors 


of theology and of law, and “The 
Teacher’s Library” (a book list accom- 


panying each chapter) sends the teacher 

to learn from the effusions of such 

scholars as Gipsy Smith and J. C. Massee. 
W.H.S. 


Tabloid Review 

YouTH AND CREATIVE Livinc. By Cynthia 
Pearl Maus. New York: Ray Long and Richard 
R. Smith, Ine. $1.25. 

A book that makes good its claim to be 
a guide to adolescents and to adult lead- 
ers of youthful groups. It is particularly 
suited to such young people as will be 
thrilled to have Jesus designated as “Your 
White Comrade of the Way”. D, T. Pe 
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Connecticut Valley Conference 


Speaker says the church will stand, 


but will it stand for something?— 


Plea for the common life—Liberals the world around 


HE Connecticut Valley Conference 
held its seventieth session in All 
Souls’ Church, Greenfield, Mass., on 


Sunday afternoon and evening, October 23, 
with delegations present from Amherst, 
Bernardston, Chicopee, Deerfield, Florence, 
Greenfield, Holyoke, Northfield, North- 
ampton, Pittsfield, Rowe, and Springfield, 
Mass.; Hartford, Conn.; and Brattleboro, 
Vt. Edgar Burr Smith of Greenfield, 
president of the conference, presided. 
The afternoon session was opened by 
a devotional service led by Rev. Robert 
J. Raible of Greenfield. A report of the 
work of the Unitarian booth at the Hast- 


ern States Exposition in Springfield, 
Mass., was given by Miss Harriet R. 
Pease of Springfield, and the summer's 


activities at Rowe Camp were reported 
by John C. Lee of Greenfield. 

Herbert C. Parsons, president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, gave the 
first address of the afternoon, taking as 
his subject, “he Church and the Com- 
munity’. After referring to the heritage 
of independence of thought handed down 
by the founders of the earliest settle- 
ments in the Connecticut Valley, he 
spoke particularly of the unity that ex- 
isted in those early days between the com- 
munity and the church itself, the meeting- 


house being the gathering place for all 
the affairs of town concern. When that 
old unity of town and church was broken 
up, their relationship was weakened, re- 
sulting in great loss to the community. 
We have been trying, Mr. Parsons said, 
to bring back into our liberal organiza- 
tions the realization that the church has 
a relation to its own community which 
is vital and which ought to be developed 
beyond the point where we usually find it. 
The common problems of the common day, 
such as the treatment of the offender, 
provisions for the health of the commu- 
nity, economy, and the industrial problem, 
receive their clearest interpretation and 
most enlightening discussion among men 
whose bond of interest is in the church, 
as was proved at the recent League con- 
vention in Petersham, Mass. To fulfil our 
heritage it is incumbent upon each liberal 
church body to interest itself, first in the 
inquiring and then in the correcting spirit, 
in those things that lie right around its 
doors, and especially to see that in the 
drive for that reduction of public ex- 
penditure we are all bound to see, we do 
not sacrifice those things that are dear- 
est to us in our community life; that in 
the drive for economy nothing is done, 
for example, to hamper childhood in its 


3] 


ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY BY SOUTHERN CALIFORNIAN ALLIANCE WoMEN Av Pomona Farr 


The Unitarian booth at the county fair 
held in Pomona, Calif., this autumn, was 
made possible by a gift from the Gen- 
eral Alliance, supplemented by contribu- 
tions from branches and friends in South- 
ern California. About 7,000 pieces of lit- 
erature were taken (and, apparently, car- 
ried home) by visitors to the fair. Three 
hundred names were written in the guest- 
book. These were arranged and dis- 
tributed afterwards to the churches near- 
est to each. Two Universalist churches 


welcomed the names in places where there 
is no Unitarian church. The Pomona list 
contained more names than are carried 
on the Pomona church list, and the min- 
ister has found much satisfaction in call- 
ing on those who signed and has increased 
the Sunday school enrollment thereby. 
There was enthusiastic testimony as to 
the interest shown by visitors to the booth. 
It is hoped that the plan may be con- 
tinued next year. 
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prospect for development. The call is upon 
all of us to go in unison for an examina- 
tion of the problems of the present time 
and a disposition to correct them, ful- 
filling the duty of that portion of the 
Christian people who assert as one article 
of their faith, the brotherhood of man. 

James T. Cleland, instructor in religion 
in Amherst College, followed with an ad- 
dress on “The Insipid Church’. The 
danger of the church, he said, is not that 
it may die. The church will stand, but 
the danger is that it will stand for nothing. 
The church will never wear out, but it 
may rust out. 

The evening session was opened with a 
devotional service led by Rev Harold G. 
Vincent of Deerfield. Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, in an address entitled “Our Inter- 
national Unitarian Fellowship”, outlined 
the origin and purpose of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Religious Liberals and 
gave.a vivid picture of our liberal asso- 
ciates in Ireland, Scotland, England, 
Wales, Holland, Italy, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Transylvania, Germany, India, 
the Philippine Islands, and Brazil. “If 
twenty-five million will work together, 
there is nothing we cannot do.” 

At the business meeting officers and di- 
rectors for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows: President, George A. Robinson, 
West Hartford, Conn.; vice-presidents, 
Dr. Frederick W. Plummer of Northamp- 
ton and Alfred A. Beauregard of Spring- 
field; secretary, Mrs. Clarence A. Burt of 
Springfield; treasurer, John C. Lee of 
Greenfield ; directors, Mrs. Harry C. Free- 
man of Brattleboro, Miss Emilie M. 
Plimpton of Florence, Rev. Robert J. 
Raible of Greenfield, Mrs. Henry G. Ives 
of Pittsfield (ex-officio). 

MABEL W. MANNING. 


Calendar 


November 14. 

The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club. 
Speaker: Rev. John H. Taylor of West- 
wood, Mass. Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 11 a.m. 


November 14-15. 
Lend a Hand Bazaar, benefit Grenfell 
Mission. Hotel Copley Plaza, Boston, Mass. 


November 18. 


Post Office Mission Conference, 11 a.m. 
Subject: Helps on Post Office Mission 
Work. Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Dr. Clarence R. Skinner Chosen Dean 


The resignation of Dr. Lee S. Me 
Collester as dean of the Theological 
School of Tufts College has been accepted, 
and Dr. Clarence R. Skinner has been ap- 
pointed in his place. Dr. MeCollester wiil 
remain as dean emeritus and will teach 
courses in religious literature. 


Rev. Thomas J. Horner Accepts Call — 


Rey. Thomas J. Horner has accepted a 
call to the First Parish Church, Brewster, 
Mass. He will assume the pastorate im- 
mediately. 
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Mohawk Valley Conference 


Chooses a new name by adding, “of the 
Free Churches of America” 


The annual conference of the Unitarian 
churches of the Mohawk Valley in the 
State of New York this year included the 
Universalists of this region with the re- 
sult, in the opinion of many, that the con- 
ference was the most successful thus far 
held. 

Representatives of churches from AlI- 
bany on the east to Rochester on the 
west, and Oneonta, Cortland and Ithaca 
on the south, were present. The meetings 
were held in the Church of Reconcilia- 
tion (Universalist-Unitarian) at Utica, 
N.Y., October 25 and 26, and the delegates 
were received and entertained by Dr. and 
Mrs. Stanard D. Butler and the members 
of the church in a most hospitable manner. 

The general theme for the discussions 
of the conference was, “The new world in 
which we live’, and it was discussed 
under five different heads: (a) Church 
organization, (b) Religious education, 
(c) Economics, (d) Religion, (e) Theol- 
ogy. The discussion was opened Tuesday 
evening with an address by Rev. Charles R. 
Joy, administrative vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association, who 
brought greeting from the A, U. A. to the 
Unitarians and the Universalists. After 
outlining the way in which churches had 
been working often at cross purposes, he 
proceeded to tell what had been done to 
bring about a merger between the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches of Amer- 
ica, how it was hoped to make the union 
so broad that it would include the lib- 
erals of other denominations under the 
comprehensive caption of the Free Church 
of America. 

After the discussion which followed the 
delegates passed the following resolution: 

“Resolved, that this conference approves 
the work of the commission and goes on 
record as favoring organic merger at the 
earliest possible moment.” 

After the morning session was opened 
the conference listened with much inter- 
est to an address by Rev. Edwin Fairley, 
New York, assistant secretary of the de- 
partment of religious education of the 
A. U. A., who set forth the great need 
for more attention to the religious educa- 
tion of the members of the church, not 
only the children in the church schools, 
but the adults also. Not necessarily Bible 
education, but in all lines of intellectual 
activity that will quicken the ethical sen- 
sitiveness to counteract the go-get-it spirit 
which largely occupies the attention of 
many members of churches. 

The next talk was given by H. A. Win- 
chester, of Albany, N.Y., who gave a de- 


‘tailed description of the doldrums into 


which the printing business of the country 
had fallen, He thought the churches were 
given too much to considering generalities 
and were not enough concerned with the 
problems concerned with ameliorating the 
conditions that are around us. Lively dis- 
eussion followed. 

The program then continued with a 
paper by Hugh §8. Tigner, of the Oneonta 
church, on “Religion”. He gave a graphic 
description of the intoxicated condition 
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that pervaded American life because 
people had been so “preoccupied with 


prosperity” that they could not give their 
attention to more worth-while things. 
The last contribution to the general 
topic was made by Dr. John M. Atwood, 
dean of the divinity school of St. 
Lawrence University, who spoke on “The- 
ology”. A few of the excerpts from this 
stimulating address will give a general 
idea of its line of thought. He began by 
Saying that students in schools have no 
interest in theology. Theology is simply a 
statement of someone’s belief, he said. 
Accepting Christianity as a way of life, 
not a statement of belief, is the most 
essential for unity of action. Social and 
moral progress always first; theology is 
secondary. Natural and supernatural once 
constituted a philosophy, a distinction it 
is no longer possible to hold. Nothing can 
be accounted for by any force outside of 
the natural order. Conduct is the only 
thing that gives any worth to theology 
today. The only theolgy we need is the 
power of love, justice, and truth. Rising 
through noble deeds we get power to do. 
After the addresses, the conference pro- 
ceeded to merge the free churches of the 
Mohawk Valley by appointing a committee 
of six from the two denominations. This 
committee reported recommending that 
“the Mohawk Valley conference of reli- 
gious liberals be henceforth the Mohawk 
Valley Conference of the Free Churches 
of America, constituted in full fellowship 
of the Universalist and Unitarian churches 
and ministers represented in this gather- 
ing, together with any other liberal bodies 
which may desire to enter the fellowship.” 
This recommendation was unanimously 
adopted. Ww. A. 


West Newton Lectures 


Open to the public and of vital value in 
meeting community need 

Five Sunday evening lectures, beginning 
November 6, are being given in the West 
Newton (Mass.) Unitarian church. The 
trustees of the church believe that “al- 
though the need of actual food is being 
increasingly felt in our time, sustenance 
for the mind and spirit is as vitally im- 
portant. Both needs ought to be met. They 
feel that the course supplies a commu- 
nity need. Hach lecture is preceded at 
7:30 pM. by a half-hour organ recital 
by William Fllis Weston. Rev. Herbert 
Hitchen, minister of the church, opened 
the series, November 6, with a lecture on 
“John Masefield, Poet of Democracy’. On 
November 20, Yusuke Tsurumi, leader of 
the Youth Movement in Japan, will speak 
on “Japan at the Crossroads’. Announce- 
ment is to be made later of the speaker 
for December 4. December 18 will be given 
over to “An Evening of Dickens’ Humor”, 
with the well-known WHPnglish actor of 
Dickens’, Frank Speaight, as the inter- 
preter. The closing lecture will be Janu- 
ary 8, when Countess Alexandra Tolstoy, 
the youngest daughter of Leo Tolstoy, 
who was his secretary, will speak on 
“My Father and the Russian Reyolution”. 

No charge will be made for admission, 
but a collection will be taken to defray 
expenses. The public is cordially invited. 
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Abbot Peterson, Jr., Ordained 


His father offers the prayer of ordination, 
Dr. Park preaches 


The ordination and installation of Abbot 
Peterson, Jr., minister of the New 
North Church, Hingham, Mass., took place 
Sunday, October 23. The doxology was 
sung, and the service opened with an in- 
vocation by Rey. J. Harry Hooper of the 
First Parish in Hingham. Rev. T. Clinton 
Brockway of the Second Parish in Hing- 
ham read the Scripture. Rev. Abbot Peter- 
son of the First Parish in Brookline, 
Mass., offered the prayer of ordination 
for his son. 

Dr. Charles EB. Park of the First Church 
in Boston, Mass., preached the sermon, 
taking the words, “For I say unto you 
that except your righteousness shall ex- 
ceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven’. The need for 
positive constructive action in a world 
still in the process of attaining its full 
measure of achievement, was Dr. Park’s 
theme. Reading the passage in the fourth 
book of Milton’s “Paradise Lost”, which 
so idyllically describes the finished per- 
fection of the Garden of Eden, he con- 
trasted the picture with the Poet Virgil’s 
account of the building of Carthage, 
where each one took his part and strove 
manfully toward the completion of an 
unfinished ideal. This latter was the con- 
ception in Christ’s mind. He knew the 
Scribes and the Pharisees, how for them 
righteousness consisted in not overstep- 
ping the ‘“thou-shalt-nots” of the letter 
of a written law. But in a world where 
work is still to be done it is not enough. 
By negative righteousness alone ye shall 
in no wise enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven nor bring it upon this earth. 

In his charge to the congregation, Rev. 
Edward P. Daniels of the First Church 
in Concord, Mass., spoke of the period of 
nearly ten years he occupied the same 
pulpit, with deep affection for the simple 
and venerable meetinghouse, and of his 
debt to the congregation of the New North. 
Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn of the First 
Church in Chestnut Hill, Mass., gave the 
charge to the minister. He epitomized the 
privilege of being a minister of the liberal 
faith, and said that the example of a 
life lived truly in conformity with the 
profession of faith was the greatest factor 
in the minister’s service. In extending the 
right hand of fellowship, Dr. Walter Reid 
Hunt, secretary of the American Unita- 
rian Association, described the companion- 
ship of the ministry in the work of the 
vineyard, and said the men stood ready 
to succor and sustain this new worker. 
Rey. Lex King Souter of the Hingham 
Congregational Society extended a cordial 
welcome to the town. The minister pro- 
nounced the benediction. 


as 


Minister at Chelmsford, Mass. 
Floyd J. Taylor, a senior in the Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University, has 
accepted a call to the First Congregational 
Society, Chelmsford, Mass. He will begin 
his duties at once. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


ARMISTICE DAY 
If we do not destroy 
war, 
war will destroy us. 
LORD BRYCE. 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
east the coming week: 

Baltimore, Md., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. F. Raymond Sturtevant, Sunday, 
11 a.m., Station WCBM, 1370 kilocycles. 

Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Rev. 
Cornelius P. Trowbridge of Grace Church, 
Salem, Mass., Tuesday—Friday, 12:15 p.M., 
Station WNAC, 12380 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10:45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a.M., 
Station WDRC, 13830 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sun- 
day, 6 P.M., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10:30 a.mM., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton MHodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4:45 p.m., Station KSCJ, 1330 kilo- 
cycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7:30 p.M., Station WMBR, 1370 
kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in standard time. 


Louisa May Alcott 


(Continued from page 645) 


eighty-sixth birthday. It closed most ap- 
propriately,— 
“The staff set by, the sandals off, 
Still pondering the precious scroll, 
Serene and strong, he waits the call 
That frees and wings a happy soul, 
Then, beautiful as when it lured 
The boy’s aspiring eyes, 
Before the pilgrim’s longing sight 
Shall the Celestial City rise.’’ 


In all her books, Louisa Aléott was prone 
to moralize, a feature which modern critics 
have emphasized, but the continued popu- 
larity of her stories nearly two generations 
after her death proves her biographer’s 
statement, “One never hears children com- 
plain of her moralizing ; it is events which 
reveal the lesson she would enforce. Her 
own deep nature shines through all the 
experiences of her characters, and im- 
presses upon the children’s hearts a sense 
‘of reality and truth.” 

In his “Portrait of Louisa M. Alcott’, 
Gamaliel Bradford said, “Her own hard 
experience had been too closely connected 
with abstract religion and concrete phi- 


losophers to cherish much personal af- 
fection for abstract religion and philoso- 
phy.” Hers was a simple, personal faith 
which 
when she wrote in autobiographical vein 
after the years had brought her fame 
and fortune,— 


at dawn one summer morning, and paus- 
ing to 
through an arch of trees, the sun rise 
over river, hill, and wide green meadows 
as I never saw it before. 


a happy mood, and the unfolding aspira- 
tions of a child’s soul seemed to bring me 
very near to God; and in the hush of that 
morning hour I always felt that ‘I got 
religion’, as the phrase goes. A new and 
vital sense of His presence, tender and 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


American Unitarian Association | 
for children of all races and creeds. 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 

PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. | 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Recent 
Second and Third 
Printings 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 
“Tn the foothills of the White Mountains” 


A Liberal School where Boys are trained 
to live cleanly and to think clearly. 
Thorough preparation for College. Proctor 
accredited by Dartmouth and other Ool- 


“Evolution of Unitarian Thought 
in America” 


WALTER PRICHARD EATON 
“The New Revelation” 


“The Liberal Church of the Future” leges. Practical Arts Couree. Junior 
esa School. Winter Sports. nrollments ac- 
“The Religion of the Great Demand or cepted now. Moderate rates. Oatalogue 


upon request to Carl B. Wetherell, Head- 
master, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
_ ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 


For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 


33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


“The Challenge of Unitarianism” 
“God and the Coming Religion” 
“The Christianity of Christ” 


Dr. Horace WESTWoop 


For Distribution by the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
TwENTYy-FIvE Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230” 


sustaining as a father’s arms, came to 
me then, never to change through forty 
years of life’s vicissitudes, but to grow 
stronger for the sharp discipline of poy- 
erty, pain, sorrow, and success.” 

So her biographer could write of her: 
“She was a truly religious soul; she | 
always lived in the consciousness of a 
Higher Power sustaining and blessing her, 
whose presence was revealed to her 
through Nature, through the inspired 
words of great thinkers and the deep 
experiences of her own heart.” 


she very beautifully expressed 


“IT remember running over the hills just 


rest in the silent woods, saw, 


“Something born of the lovely hour, 


Stockton, Carnim.—The Women’s Alli- 
ance of the First Unitarian Church main- 
tains boxes on Stockton-San Francisco 
steamships for the free distribution of | 
Unitarian literature. 
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John Eliot’s Day 


Celebration of the immortal Apostle to the 
Indians in his old church, Roxbury, Mass. 


On November 5, 1632, John Bliot was 
ordained as teacher of the First Church 
in Roxbury, and thus commenced a career 
destined to imprint a lasting mark on 
the records of New England history. As a 
pastor John Eliot was ever zealous and 
untiring; aS a preacher his sermons were 
always the result of prolonged prepara- 
tion; as a helper to his comrades in sery- 
ice he was constant in his visits and lec- 
tures to neighboring churches; as an 
educator, the Roxbury Latin School and 
the School in Eliot Street, Jamaica Plain, 
stand as living monuments; and as a 
missionary, his works were so manifest 
and helpful that after 300 years, he is 
still remembered as Apostle to the Indians. 

The First Church has always been 
proud of the fifty-eight years’ connection 
with Hliot, and on November 13, 14, will 
observe the three-hundredth anniversary 
of his ordination. 

On Sunday, November 13, at 11 a.M., 
there will be a commemoration service 
at which the present minister, Rev. Miles 
Hanson will preach; the preacher at 7:30 
P.M., will be Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson, min- 
ister of the First Church in Dorchester, 
at which the immigrants of Roxbury wor- 
shiped until they could build a meeting- 
house of their own, and the ministers of 
daughter-churches, Rey. Harold G. Arnold, 
Abbot Peterson, and Frank O. Holmes 
will speak. 

On Monday, November 14, a public 
meeting will be held, when, after the 
invocation by Rey. Miles Hanson, Jr., of 
Weston, Mayor James M. Curley of Bos- 
ton will give the greetings of the City, 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish the greetings of the 
American Unitarian Association, and Rev. 
Charles GC. Keith, pastor of the Eliot Con- 
gregational Church, the greetings of Con- 
gregational friends. Prof. Samuel Eliot 
Morison of Harvard University will de- 
liver an historical address. Rey. Arthur 
T. Brooks will close the meeting with a 
dedicatory prayer. 


The Making of a Liberal State 


(Continued from page 643) 


IV 


In recalling this surprising and most 
creditable record, it must not be forgotten 
that a real philosophy of statecraft lies 
back of these daring policies. Masaryk 
came to the presidency of a republic from 
a chair in a university where he had 
spent a lifetime in analyzing different 
national approaches to practical ques- 
tions. If at this stage of the world the 
presence and power of the scholar in 
politics needed any further vindication it 
would be difficult to find a better example 
of ideas suggesting and guiding lines of 
action. 

In the concluding chapter of his own 
book on the making of a state this philoso- 
phy finds ripe and classical expression. 
It is certainly worth considering. Such 
a monarchical system as prevailed in 
Austria-Hungary under the Hapsburg re- 
gime, in Germany under the Hohenzol- 
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lerns, and in Russia under Romanovs 
rested back upon theocracy in religion. 
The passing of the one means the pass- 
ing of the other. In violent reaction 
against theocratic and political autocracy 
not a few sincere thinkers have felt it 
necessary to deny all connection between 
the free democratic state and religion or 
morality as these are commonly conceived. 
Masaryk would not abolish either but 
would humanize both as foundations for 
well-being and happiness. It is a note- 
worthy fact, he contends, that in the 
modern era, ethics have been studied and 
fostered by philosophers and laymen alike 
until they have become, even in politics, 
the groundwork of man’s outlook on life. 
The same is true with reference to reli- 
gion. But what modern men desire is a 
free and individual religion in harmony 
with their reason. Religion, if it remains 
a powerful bond of union among men will 
be a bond freely accepted and not en- 
forced. “Men”, he says, “have their roots 
in eternity; but on earth the surest tie 
between them is their inborn love of their 
fellow men.’ He _ continues, “Herein 
lies the significance of the historical 
process of emancipation from the Church, 
of the separation of Church and State, 
and of the innumerable efforts to solve 
the problem of religion and of religious 
organization.” 

In the end he establishes an equation 
between democracy and humanity. When 
he states what he calls a program of the 
Republic sub specie aeternitatis, this 
turns out to be constant manifestation of 
truth, and consistent effort to commend 
one’s action to every man’s conscience. 

This is liberalism in religion, reasoned, 
thorough and dynamic. What the veteran 
has sought to do in the Czechoslovakian 
experiment is to replace theocratic ab- 
solutism by humanism and freedom. 


Death of Eliot Wilbur 


Eliot Wilbur, son of Prof. Earl Morse 
and Dorothea Eliot Wilbur, died of 
pneumonia October 15 in Claremont, Calif., 
where he was a sophomore in Pomona 
College. He had studied in Europe during 
the past year. Dr. and Mrs. Wilbur are 
in Krakow, Poland, at present, where Dr. 
Wilbur is doing research work for the 
Guggenheim Foundation. 

Bliot Wilbur was born November 9, 
1912, in Berkeley, Calif. He was a young 
man of great promise. He is also sur- 


vived by a sister, Elizabeth Wilbur, who 
is teaching in Rowayton, Conn., and his 
grandparents, Dr. and Mrs. T. L. Eliot, 
Portland. 

Funeral services were held in 
Church of Our Father, Portland, Ore. 


the 


Unusual Man Power 


Laymen devoted to their communities, but 
few to their parishes 


The annual meeting of the Norfolk- 
Suffolk Conference was held in the Second 
Church in Boston on Thursday, October 
27, beginning at 4 p.m. The invocation 
was given by Rev. Frank O. Holmes of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. Gorham Dana, the 
retiring president, welcomed the dele- 
gates and introduced the three principal 
speakers. 

The subject for the afternoon session 
was, “The Privileges and Responsibilities 
of the Laymen’’. William Roger Greeley 
of Lexington spoke on “Lay Laziness”, 
a fable. George G. Bradford of Cambridge 
described an interesting experiment in 
Cambridge in which the parents were in- 
duced to meet the children in the Snn- 
day school and discuss religious matters 
with them. Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson of 
the First Parish in Dorchester gave an 
inspiring address on “Our Unusual Man 
Power”, which he said was a particular 
significance in this denomination. DProb- 
ably no denomination can claim such an 
outstanding list of laymen devoted to 
the welfare of their communities—but, un- 
fortunately, few of them are devoting 
much time to their own parishes. 

Rey. Cloyd H. Valetine reported as sec- 
retary and treasurer. Seventy-five dcle- 
gates were present, the largest number, 
twenty-six, from the First Parish in 
Dorchester. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, William T. Reid, Jr., Brook- 
line; vice-president, Rev. Miles Hanson, 
Roxbury ; second vice-president, Marshall 
B. Fanning of Boston; secretary and 
treasurer, Rey. Arthur B. Whitney of 
Quincy. 

The evening devotional service was con- 
ducted by Rev. Chester A. Drummond of 
the Bulfinch Place Church. The sermon 
was preached by Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 


spontaneous manner.” 


University. 


below its real value. 


The Bookshop for Boys and Girls says: 


“The legends of these towers are little known and the author 
and the artist have done well to present them in this delightful and 


TOWER LEGENDS 


Charmingly written by Bertha Palmer Lane, widow of the librarian of Harvard 
Beautifully illustrated in full page color and silhouettes by Rosamond 
Lane Lord, wife of the librarian of the Boston Publie Library. 


These fascinating stories will delight boys and girls of about fourteen years of 
age, who like distinctive and unusual stories. 


AT ALL BOOKSHOPS. 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


The price is $2.00, which is much 
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account, 
Salesman : 


Said the pastor, “I abandoned my 
prayer meeting long ago.’ “How did your 
church officers like that?’ “Oh, they did 


not find it out for more than a year.” 


“Mat merchant yawned 
three times while I was talking.” “He 
wasn’t yawning,” said his division sales 

“He was merely trying to say 


manager. 
something.’—Team Work. 


Salesman : 


Have you heard the story of the little 
girl in the very “progressive” school who 
one day asked the teacher, “Do we have 
to do just as we want all day?” 

—The Churchman. 


Mother (to small daughter who wants 
the light left on): “But you sleep in the 


dark at home, darling.” Small Daughter: 
“Yes, but it’s my own dark at home, 
Mummie.’—Humorist. 


It is related that Joseph Parker, famous 
preacher, was sought for his opinion of 
a rather vain young minister. “He is a 
nice man’, he replied. Did he think the 
young man would make a preacher? Dr. 
Parker replied: “No.” “Why not?” “He 
is such a nice man’’, said the great Parker. 


“J’m sorry the manager isn’t in’, said 
the clerk to the pompous individual who 
had strutted in. “Is there anything I can 
do for you?” “No”, snapped the visitor. “T 
never deal with subordinates. I'll wait 
until the manager returns.” About an hour 
later the pompous one became impatient. 
“How much longer do you think that 
manager will be?’ he demanded. “About 
two weeks’, was the reply. “He just left 
on his vacation.’—Boston Transcript. 


It was a wet night, and the last bus 
was full inside, when the conductor asked, 
“Will any gentleman go up on top to 
oblige a lady?’ There was no response; 
so the inquiry was repeated, but still there 
was no response. At last one male pas- 
Senger remarked, ‘Are you sure that she 
is a lady, and not a poor woman?” “Oh, 
yes”, said the conductor, without hesi- 
tation, “she is a lady all right.’ “A well- 
dressed lady?’ persisted the passenger. 
“Yes; a thoroughly well-dressed fashion- 
able lady’, the conductor assured him. 
“Then”, said the passenger, settling him- 
self more comfortably in his seat, “she 
can afford to take a cab home.” 

—Answers. 


The dedication recently of the statute 


of Senator Lodge, on the State House 
grounds in Boston, next to Unitarian 
headquarters, moves a writer in The 


Evening Transcript to approve the site, 
for two reasons: First, because of his 
attitude toward the League of Nations 
and his opposition thereto, Mr. Lodge 
was a vital party to what may be looked 
upon as the second Declaration of In- 
dependence. The other propriety in the 
Site is that it adjoins “the headquarters 
of the American Antiquarian Association. } 
Mr. Lodge was a member of that faith.” 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—Albert A. Pollard, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
hey render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


SO: Arlington Street Church and Back 
Station—ten minutes to A.U. A. Room 
ee bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


Do You Know 


AN ARCHITECT 
or 
A YOUNG MAN 


or 
A YOUNG WOMAN 
who should read 


AN ARCHITECT MUSES 


By WM. ROGER GREELEY 
of which The Christian Register says: 


ss The chapter entitled ‘Archi- 
tecture as Vestal of the Crafts’ is exceed- 
ingly timely. . . Few young men when 
graduation days | come know what they 
wish to be or to do; few of them have a 
thought about ‘ making’ anything. It would 
be well for them to study well this 
chapters... wi 


104 pages. $1. 60. At all booksellers. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
Publishers 


25 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9:45 a.m, Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Dr. 
Howard N. Brown, Dr. John Carroll Perkins. 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. 9:30 A.M. Church 
school at King’s Chapel House. 11 A.M. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Rev. Omer Hillman 
Mott. Week-day services, 12:15 p.m. Monday, 
organ recital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday— 
Friday, Rev. Cornelius P. Trowbridge, Grace 
Church, Salem, Mass. 


BOSTON, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNITA-. 
RIAN CHURCH. (Universalist-Unitarian) 
Euclid Avenue at Hast 82nd Street. Rev. Dil- 
worth Lupton and Rey. Tracy Pullman, min- 
isters. 9:30 a.M., Church School; 11 A.M., 
Morning Service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 A.m. Sermon by Prof. Harold 
BH. B. Speight. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
Southeast corner 80th Street and Lexington 
Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Welcome to 
friends and strangers. Sunday Service, 11 a.M. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


A Private Sanitarium 
Established in 1900 


Especially adapted to the welfare of nervous 
and convalescent individuals whose improve- 
ment has been retarded by an aversion to 
customary institutional features. Provided 
with homelike surroundings, Woodside guests 
are encouraged to take part in normal associa- 
tions which hasten recovery. 


F. C. Southworth, M.D., Superintendent 
Framingham, Mass. 


(BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSHS: Business Administration, Ac- 
counting, Wxecutive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic Secretarial, Stenographic, Busi- 
ness, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 


156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 
1932 


Providence, Rhode Island 


First Unitarian Church 
Corner Benefit and Benevolent Streets 


FALL MEETING OF 
THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SOCIETY 
Program shaped to contribute to needs of 
Universalist and Unitarian churches in 


Channing Conference area and Southern 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 


Please save the date, 


Programs distributed later. 
Reverend Everett M. Baker, 
Chairman Program Committee. 


When ordering change of 


address please send old 
as well as 


new address. 


